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been brought up in a Nonconformist household must
necessarily be intellectually stunted. As the present
writer was himself so brought up, perhaps he may be
allowed to say that such is emphatically not the case,
and it was certainly not so with Mr. Chamberlain.
Although his oratory did not reek of the midnight oil
he was, like both his sons, extremely well-read, and he
took every opportunity that a busy life allowed to keep
in touch with the latest developments in thought and
research. Nor was he any the worse for going early into
business, and coming into touch with men. He learnt
the family trade thoroughly, for he began at the bottom
in the workshop, not in the office, and he thus acquired
that insight into the mind of the British working-man
which was afterwards to prove so useful.

At the early age of eighteen he was suddenly put in a
position where he had to stand on his own feet. His
aunt had married one John Sutton Nettlefold, a maker
of screws, who had originally been in business in
London, but afterwards transferred his activities to
Birmingham. At the Great Exhibition were shown two
American patents which completely revolutionized
screw-making, and after careful consideration Nettle-
fold decided to buy them. By himself he had not the
necessary capital, and he asked his brother-in-law to
go in with him. The other consented, and sent his
eldest son to Birmingham to look after his money. So
began perhaps the most eventful connection between
a man and a city that is recorded in English history.
Mr. Chamberlain's business career in his new sur-
roundings was amazingly successful: the details do
not concern us here, and it will suffice to say that by
the time he was thirty-eight he had made enough on
which to retire; he was not, as is sometimes alleged,